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** And then he became the delight of these simple people.” —p 


MARY VAUGHAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
T was an afternoon in May, in the quiet town | then over the ivied wall into the rectory garden, 
of P——; a keen wind roamed through the | where the thick evergreens, and tall trees which 
place, twirling the spick and span weathercock on| had seen Queen Bess ride by, stayed its mad 


the town-hall, slipping on to the church opposite,! humour, but only for a time; soon it had ga:'y 
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threaded all the shrubbery, and now, sweeping 
through a birchen grove beyond, raced headlong 
up the side of a heathy slope, where it snatched 
the odour from the golden gorse, and gaye a joyous 
welcome to the lark, who, shaking all his notes 
together, came settling down into his home upon 
the top of the hill. 

But my tale is not of the east wind, and concerns 
much more a gentleman who was reclining on one 
of the seats in the old-fashioned rectory garden. 

Captain Helmore had a graceful bearing and 
frank countenance, but it was now pallid from 
recent illness. A fearless, thoughtless nature, 
united to a strong romantic tendency, secured him 
favour with the world. 

While he appeared to be reading—perhaps enjoy- 
ing the lights on the green carpet, or the twinkle of 


the leayes aboye—he was in reality watching a 


young girl who leant against the porch of a 
summer-house near him; a brilliant looking crea- 
ture, with a slight figure, beautiful face, and black, 
clustering curls. 

‘Miss Vaughan,” he said, in that soft voice that 
thrilled through her, ‘‘is that a nightingale ?”’ 

Mary looked up from her sewing, and listened 
intently. The bird was some distance off, but the 
notes were unmistakable. 

‘Shall we see where it is?” said Captain 
Helmore, rising, and pacing the gravel walk. 


She assented. with a glad smile, and they | 


sauntered on through the shrubberies. 

‘‘How those notes revive with a touch old 
memories!” said Captain Helmore. 

‘‘ Pleasant memories?” added Mary, softly. 

‘‘ Past joys seldom yield pleasant memories,” he 
rejoined. ‘‘But I was thinking of my sister 
Aveline, and of the last evening I spent at home. 
My sister was not strong in those days, and when 
we had begyiled away the whole afternoon with 
happy talk, she went in to lie down. I was to start 
early the following morning on a voyage of un- 
known length, in the very ship your pitiless coast 
stove in, Miss Vaughan.” 

She looked up with a vivid expression. 

“You can imagine how melancholy I felt, brood- 
ing under one of our old trees, when Aveline came 
down the terrace, calling me to supper, her white 
dress fluttering in the fading light. She died a 
week after. You looked so like her that moment, 
Miss Vaughan, in that flowing dress.” And Captain 
Helmore gazed earnestly at her, the fire in his blue 
eyes kindling. 

Mary turned impetuously away, but with a 
bright backward glance, said, ‘“‘I am going to 
church; service commences at’ six o’clock. Will 
you come, Captain Helmore?” 

‘*No, Miss Vaughan; this shady garden will be 
my church, and that red robin in the holly-bush 
the minister.” And he was going on in the same 


| by sea and land. During these recitals Mary would 


strain, but she had made an impatient gesture of 
| farewell, and was gone. 

‘* What a bewitching pair of eyes she has! and 
every motion instinct with grace and life. And yet 
I believe I only take a fatherly interest in her,” 
said the young man, throwing himself on the seat 
again. 

* 


* * * * * 


Not far from the town was a little church, 
perched on a grassy hill. This church had been 
disused for many years, until Mr. Varghan, the 
present rector, thought fit to restore it, and have 
service there weekly, for the inhabitants of the 
fishing village which clustered on the beach at the 
foot of the hill. 

Mr. Vaughan, being an old man, had appointed a 
young curate, whose character gave him unfeigned 
satisfaction. This gentleman’s name was John 
Finch. He had now been three years at his post, 
and during that time, with many mutations, there 
had grown up within his soul a deep, unobtrusive 
love towards Mary Vaughan; her warmth and 
intensity of character had a singular charm for his 
| reserved and thoughtful nature; and though at 
| times her ithpulsive ways, and’ many inconsisten- 
|cies perplexed his judgment, yet, half compre- 
'hended, they seized on his heart, and added sweet 

fuel to the fire there. He had neyer spoken to 
| her of his love, but patiently waited until he had 
a home to offer to her. And now, within the last 
| few days, the bishop, on Mr. Vaughan’s recommen- 

dation, had presented him with a small but lucrative 
| living. Yet John Finch looked troubled of late, 
| and sought at unwonted hours, and on tempestuous 
|nights, the beach and solitary places—a lonely, 
| foreboding man. , How happy he used to be, sitting 
| in the rectory drawing-room, her presence irradiat- 
|ing all. But since the arrival of Captain Helmore 
| the scene was changed; the old familiar refuge for 
his delicate spirit was turned into a fiery place of 
trial; for Mary, the star of his existence, seemed 
completely fascinated by the stranger: and Mary 
was fascinated. 

About six weeks before the-date of my story, 
| Captain Helmore had been carried to the rectory, 
| exhausted after a terrible struggle for life with the 
waves: his ship had struck on the coast, and all 
were lost save the captain, who owed his preserva- 
tion, humanly speaking, to a life-belt and his first- 
irate swimming. The kind clergyman, his wife, 
| and daughter nursed him through a sharp illness, 
peerpr his good constitution soon triumphed over; 

and then he became the delight of these simple 
|people. Credulous Mrs. Vaughan (part of whose 
| gospel was early hours) used to listen with open eyes 
| till near midnight to his stories, told with marvel- 
lous raciness and individuality—of hair-breadth 
i escapes, terrific storms, and combats with monsters 
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sit with clasped hands, her sweet face glowing, her 
yivid imagination all on fire. 

‘Why was Mary fascinated ?” 

She thought him a hero; and following him, by 
her keen sympathy, through the wide paths of 
action he sketched with such self-sufficient grace, 
she longed to devote herself, with all her womanly 
graces, to the service of so noble a being. 

But during this long digression the bells have 
stopped ringing from the old tower facing the sea, 
the folks have gone in, and one hears the sound of 
music blent with singing from the time-worn 
edifice. 

The sermon was solemn and touching, on ‘“‘Chris- | 
tian warfare.” Mary’s eyes filled with tears as the | 
preacher dilated on the uncontrollable longings 
that should fill the soul at the thought of its far-off | 
home and Father’s presence ; but she recoiled from | 
his description of the difficulties of the way— 
bleeding feet, a path.strewn with thorns, and a 
loneliness at certain seasons pressing on the soul. 

‘How mournful!” whispered Charley, her little 
brother, nestling closer up to her. 

“THe is in a morbid state of mind, I think, 
dear,” said Mary, not well comprehending what 
she said. 

Perhaps there was truth in her remark ; 
painting the sharpness of the Christian’s cross, he 
had omitted to describe the certainty and sweetness 
of his consolations, and al 


for in 


allowed this part of his dis- 
course to be too deeply tinged with the despondency 
of his own mind, 

When the little congregation dispersed, Mr. 
Finch met Mary and her brother ‘at the gate; his 
dark eyes were full of a tender light as he took the 
little hand she proffered, and walked some way 
with them. | 

Suddenly the girl said, ‘‘ Oh, Charley, let us go 
home by the boat; such a glorious evening, and | 
the moon is rising. Will you come, Mr. Finch?” | 
and she turned towards him with one of her bewil- 
dering smiles. 

“‘T cannot,” said he, gravely. 
at the Hill Farm this evening.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! Would it not do another 
time ?” 

‘Mrs, Dent is dying,” he answere:l; ‘‘I £ 

But a cry of delight from Charley interrupted 
them. The little boy was bounding towards an 
advancing figure, clad in a blue coat, and smoking 
a cigar. 

** Captain Helmore!” said Mary, blushing ; and, 
going up to him, she asked him to accompany 
them in their boating expedition. He acquiesced 
in the most ready manner; and Mary, charmed, 
bowed gracefully to Mr. Finch; whereupon the 
three started for Giles’s hut. Giles was an old | 
fisherman, who kept their boat, and acted as their | 
marine angel, 


‘<T have business 


Se SA PE 
must go. 


| accuracy. Captain 


| —**most inoffensive ;’ 


CHAPTER II. 
LATER on in the evening, Mr. Finch and his 
rector paced the garden walk together. 

‘Why did you allow them to go, John, so late, 
and round that rocky bit of coast ?” 

‘*T have no authority over Miss Vaughan,” said 
John, bitterly ; ‘‘and I believe Captain Helmore is 
a first-rate sailor in any sea.” 

Something in the tone of his voice struck the 
kind old gentleman, and he was about to question 
him, when there came a 
and through the wicker gate, which led from the 
pier, issued the boating party; Mary leaning on 
the captain’s arm: the moonlight fell on her young 
face, quivering with some inward sweet emotion, 
which imparted additional loveliness toit. Charley, 
rampant with spirits, declaring what rare fun they 
had had in the cavern, where the tide rolled them 
in; and he had got lots of jolly rockspar, clamber- 


sound of merry voices, 


}ing about, while Mary and the captain sang 


together. 
“It was beautiful!” said Mary, taking her 


| father’s arm, and speaking in a low, impassioned 


voice. ‘I had so longed to see that cave; and we 
just got in through the narrow archway, then it 
shelved upwards to a lofty dome—such jagged 
sides—a hundred feet high; did you not say so?” 
said she, turning to the captain, who was helping 
Charley to disgorge his pockets of stones, and 
shells, and etceteras—and 

But where was John Finch ali this time? Lean- 
ing against the wooden palisade, enchained, by her 
beauty and the tones of her yoice, with a demon 
of jealousy within him. Yes, he would stifle the 
venomous thing that darted poison through his 





| blood; and, rising above his pain, John Finch 


entered the house with the others. 

That night he found, for the first time, he 
had genius: they bowed before the light and 
poignant remarks he hurled at men and manners, 
cutting sarcasms, apt quotations, pregnant sen- 
tences, all flowed from his lips with ease and 
[elmore was astonished, for he 
had hitherto looked upon him as a ‘‘ poor parson ”’ 
now he felt himself a 
pigmy before this intellectual giant; and, going up 
to him on his departure, warmly shook his hand, 
to which the other responded in the most distant 
manner, for John Finch hated the mood in himself 
which attracted the ‘‘ mere wordling.” 


at 
au 


It was after breakfast the following day; Captain 
Helmore was in the library with the rector ; Mary 
had gone to feed her pets. The plumes of her dove 
seemed to droop, so its gentle mistress drew it from 
the cage, and let it nestle in her bosom. Over the 
green grass she went, tending her flowers, singing 
joyously snatches of song to herself. Alas! what 
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a change a few hours brought; never more was she 
to flit about that garden, an unconsciously bright 
being; her brimming cup of youthful happiness 
was dashed to the ground, and to her parched lips 
the angel of discipline held a bitter draught to be 
drunk—ah! to the very dregs. 

She reached the terrace; two figures were stand- 
ing by the library window. WHearing voices so 
grave and hushed, Mary came to the steps that led 
into the room, and, looking up in her winsome 
way, asked her father what was the matter. It 
proved to be sad news. Captain Helmore had just 
received a telegram desiring him to come home 
quickly, if he would see his father alive. 

Mary stroked her pretty bird, and, © looking 
down, said, softly— 

‘*Oh, Lam so truly grieved for you! Must you 
go soon?” And there was a plaintive sound in 
her voice that startled her hearers. 

‘* At once,” he said, looking at the half-ayerted 
face. ‘‘ We find a train starts in less than an hour 
for London. I cannot tell you,” said the captain, 
turning to Mr. Vaughan, ‘how grieved I am to 
part, in this sudden way, with you and your 
kind family.” 

And there was real feeling in his yoice and 


manner. The old clergyman clasped his hand, and 
went out to seek his wife; and they were alone. A 
little pause. She did not speak, but kept stroking 
the plumage of her bird. 

‘* Miss Vaughan !” 

She looked quickly up in his face. What a 
depth of untold suffering lay in those soft, violet 
eyes! Like a flash of lightning they revealed to 
Captain Helmore how self-indulgent his past con- 
duct had been; and it was with a bitter feeling of 
self-disgust that he thought on the honied words 
and delusive speeches, by which he had sought to 
charm and inform her what a delightful being he 
was. But she seemed waiting for him to speak. 
Poor, infatuated child! What was he offering to 
her? a little book, cased in ivory. How cold it 
felt to the touch; but so wearable. She was very 
grateful for his thought of her. Would he not come 
and see them again, when the flowers were in full 
bloom ? they faded so quick. But Mrs. Vaughan 
came in, asking a distracting number of questions. 
The minutes flew ; farewells were spoken. It came 
to Mary’s turn: one moment the little hand lay in 
his, and the lips uttered a half-articulate ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” and he was gone. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





A WORD UPON SUPERFICIAL PEOPLE, 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM. 


fHERE is a great admiration in this old 


English people for the solid and sub- 
stantial. ‘‘ Hearts of oak” is a fami- 
liar enough expression, and suggests 
at once something sound and strong. 
Many a clever satire has been written on the absence 
of continental vivacity, piquancy, and brilliancy in 
our English’ conyersation and character. Never 
mind. As we prefer oak and ebony to the most 
beautiful yeneer which modern furniture can boast, 
so we put common sense and honest-heartedness 
before all the flashy wit and sparkling speeches 
of a superficial mannerism. Far be it from the 
writer to suggest that we English have any mono- 
poly of the articles, honesty and sincerity; but we 
claim to haye a national distaste for shams and 
superficialities. Yet who will be bold enough to 
say that superficial trash has no market in our 
native land? Your superficial orator is one of the 
most repugnant specimens to every man of taste 
and culture. Glibness and grandiloquence, these 
are his great qualifications. The glib is natural— 





the grandiloquent is artificial, The Macedonians, | 
the Greeks, the Romans (not the Goths — the | 


name is scarcely impressive), all-furnish olassical 
allusions and mythological illustrations. Here and 
there a touch of Latin itself comes forth to decorate 





the speech, as ladies trim dishes with parsley, to 
set them off. Ifsuch an orator be on the platform, 
you can sit it out till the next speaker rises to begin. 
If he be in the pulpit, you simply wish he wasn't; 
thinking, with a murmuring spirit, ‘Sorry to hear 
you once;” and then, with a mitigated sense of 
affliction, ‘‘ but what of those who have to hear 
you always?” 

Your superficial talker in society, however, is 
perhaps more obnoxious, because so utterly irre- 
pressible. Hear him you must, whenever you 
chance to meet him. What is it you want—any- 
thing theological, historical, medical, geological, 
musical, political >—he’s ready. What is it again? 
—anything sanitary, or literary? Say which, and 
he’s read such a fact; he’s heard such a story; 
he’s seen such a party; he’s—in fact, brimful and 
running over on anything. Take your receptive 
cup and slake your thirst for interesting informa- 
tion; empty it, ard come again, for he’s still on 
the flow. 

** Men may come, and men may go, 
But he flows on for ever.” 





Yes, the word speaks for itself—he is a FLUENT 
| man, possessing what I heard spoken of in a certain 
| city as ‘‘a dysentery of words.” He can spoil any 
| pleasant evening where he may be present. All 
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the good wine of thought is kept in tho ‘old 
bottles” of wisdom and experience by those who 
are really wise. First, fluency sits on one ottoman 
and talks to A, then springs up to lean against the 
folding-doors and illuminate the mind of B; and, 
finally, with a most alarming generosity, stands 
back to the fire and overwhelms everybody with 
an abundant flow of words. 

Besides the superficial orator and talker, there is 
the superficial friend. He is very likely, at first, to 
be one of your most pleasant acquaintances. You 
fear to confess it, even to yourself; but then the 
delicate bloom of perfect beauty was gently laid 
on, enamel-like, all over your reputation; you 
liked the look of yourself, and you prized the 
friend who put it on. Flattery costs little, and 
therefore superficial friendship keeps a large bottle 
of it, and can scent you anywhere in a moment, 
like people who use those pinchable bottles, which 
cast eau-de-Cologne all overthe room. Superficial 
friendship has a capital top-soil, wherein plants 
grow quickly, consequently it is all right between 
you very soon: it will be all wrong, however, at a 
future day. Rousseau says, ‘‘I am not a little 
afraid that he who treats me at first sight as if 
[were a friend of twenty years’ standing, will, at 
the end of twenty years, if I should be in need of 
assistance, treat meas a stranger.” Probably many 
can endorse that, by their own sad experience. 
Where now are the friends who used to grace with 
their presence the dining-room of the man whose 
daughter is now a sempstress? The young must 
remark the often, to them, inexplicable fact, that 
altered circumstances produce such altered feelings : 
it is not only that much is altered, but that more 
is altogether gone—not, indeed, material riches, 
but surroundings of friendship and love. The man 
who said he seldom read newspapers, inasmuch as 
the Bible contained all the facts of human life, was 
not very far wrong. We find it allthere. ‘‘ Wealth 
maketh many friends; but the poor is separated 
from his neighbour.” ‘ All the brethren of the poor 
do hate him: how much more do his friends go far 
fron him? he pursueth them with words, yet 
they are wanting to him.” Such is the testimony 
of the grand old Book. Ina popular volume, called 
‘*Twenty Years in the Church,” there is reference 
to the same subject. ‘‘ We now saw the drama of 
life by broad daylight. In genteel life we had lived 
like other people, in an artificial atmosphere of 
conventional insincerity. As to flattery, we were 
not worth it. The veil soon began to drop off after 
we were once in Pump Street. Our table had no 
scented notes—no basket of cards. And so even 
the little accidents of gentility one by one dropped 
off.” They found, as Burns says, poverty parts 
good company. And so, we suppose, it will con- 
tinue to the end. Nevertheless, this same curate, 
Henry Austin, found that there were old and true 





friends still keeping him in their thought, who 
afterwards helped him right nobly in the uphill 
ascent of clerical life. Yes, and this side of the 
picture is true also in most individual lives. The 
fact that there are many superficial friendships, 
shall not shut our eyes to another fact—viz., that 
there are many who remain faithful and noble 
spirits in our adversity; whilst we feel, at such 
times, specially driven, before and above all other 
friendships, closer and closer to that Saviour who 
‘‘sticketh closer than a brother.” Beautifully 
does Hare ask, in relation to this subject, ‘‘ Who 
cares for an outward seeming or show of friendship 
or affection, unless the heart be also friendly and 
affectionate ? Who does not prize a rough outside, 
when it covers an honest inside, more than the 
most fawning fondness from a heart that is cold 
and false? ‘The principles are the gold on which 
the stamp is to be put. If the gold be not good, 
the stamp, though it may often deceive people, 
gives it no real worth; and he who graves the 
king’s image on base metal is punished for 
forgery.” 

Superficial people manifest a liking for superficial 
things. For my part, I can but reverence the 
feeling that likes one small article of pure gold 
before the most elaborately-wrought production 
which is but covered with a superficial gilt; and 
most certainly the preference one feels for a reality 
in material things is and ought to be part and 
parcel of the same feeling which reverences the 
real in all things, material, mental, ormoral. How 
disgusted we feel with mere sentiments of Peck- 
sniffian morality. When, too, the murderer var- 
nishes his defence with highflown allusions to 
virtue, we feel to loathe the man who, in the worst 
sense, can desecrate disgrace. 

Superficiality and showiness often go together. 
The vulgar expression, ‘‘ HE’s ALL THERE,” has 
in it a true and telling exposition of this same 
subject. Its simple meaning is—all that he knows 
and possesses is about him; there is no mind- 
furniture or body-furniture at home : you can see it 
all. In the end, superficiality of all kinds is a very 
dear thing ; it brings no lasting satisfaction, and, 
like finery of dress, becomes but a flaunting relic 
of a few brilliant days. 

I can scarcely pass from this subject without 
remarking that superficiality in religion is one of 
the very worst superficialities of all: it sings itself 
away in hymns, expends its vitality in sighs, and 
weeps away its energy in tears. It has no depth in 
it—no strong principle—no ever-living motive- 
power—no self-denial—no genuine consecration. 
Bunyan’s Talkative will never be forgotten by us— 
the son of one Say-well, who dwelt in Prating Row. 
We all remember his words—‘‘ What thing is so 
pleasant, and so profitable, as to talk of the things 
of God? For instance, if a man doth delight to 
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talk of the history or mystery of things; or if a| 


man doth love to talk of miracles, wonders, or | like all other vain things. 


Superficiality has in it its own condemnation, 
The compo church 


signs; where shall he find things recorded so | looks, for a brief time, like the sculptured stone; 


delightful, and so sweetly penned, as in the Holy 
Scripture ?” 

Bunyan’s Talkative is not dead. We must all 
have met with some such, and only found them 
really out when we asked them to do something or 
give something to the cause of Christ. Verily, 
‘*crossing the Nore” in an equinoctial hardly makes 
one feel so ill as an hour with Talkative, who will 
converse ‘‘of things heavenly or things earthly ; 
things moral or things evangelical; things sacred 
or things profane; things past or things to come; 
things foreign or things at home; things more 
essential or things circumstantial.” How different 
this from the meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price! the lily which hides its 
beauty in the shade, whilst the breeze as it passes 


on carries the fragrance of the flower, and reveals | 


its secret hiding-place by the perfume which it 
bears away. 

I am quite aware that some caustic critic might 
say, All things must be superficial at first—educa- 
tion and cultivated taste must all have “first 
beginnings.” Very true. 
what is called ‘‘smatterings” of things, only 
against the habit of putting scanty information all 
into the forepart of character, and making it a 
deceptive showroom, with nothing in the world 
behind. 


»” 
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I am not writing against | 
Oo o 


| 
| 
| 


but a few autumn rains, a few winter frosts, a few 


summer heats, and, bit by bit, it chips and cracks 


| and peels, and then men see that it is a sham. 


Let every reader take Ruskin’s ideas of furniture, 
and buy it substantial and plain; let every young 
man earnestly and prayerfully seek a wife after 
the model of one in Proy. xxxi.; and let every 
young woman beware, and be very ware, of the 
young man who has little head and no heart, who 
has light kid gloves in his hand, a cigar-case in his 
pocket, a gold-topped switch under his arm, and a 
glib tongue in his mouth: there are some such, 
who ride in Hansom cabs, repeat the slang of clubs, 
lean languidly against mantelpieces, go to church 
when there’s an anthem, and stay at home when 
there isnot. Yes, let young ladies eschew such; 
for of all superficial people, the languid, purpose- 
less, frivolous young man about town is the yery 
worst of all. 

Suffer me, in closing, to suggest that our old 
English character has always been proverbial for 
disliking shams. Evermore may it so remain. 
And sure I am of this, that the way to avoid 
all superficial principles and motives, is to build 
our characters upon the Word of God, and to be 
the disciples of that Saviour, by union with whom 
all our life will be dignified and beautiful, and will 
lay hold on that which is Divine and everlasting. 





GETTING 


Ay HE twin questions of Solomon 
YZ concerning the properties of fire 
involye their own answer. We 
are no sooner asked them, than 
the reply is at hand: A man cannot 







y) 
clothes not be burned;” 
‘“¢o upon hot coals, and his feet not 
be burned.” In this self-evident truth 

three principles, also self-evident, are involved. 

1. The consequences will be incurred, though 
the act be performed ‘gnorantly. Should an infant 
or an idiot ‘‘ take fire in his bosom,” unaware of 
the consequences, those consequences would none 
the less surely follow. Should one tread ‘‘ upon 
hot coals,” ignorant that the coals were so near, 
his feet would be victims no less, 

2. This law of nature cannot be held in abey- 
ance by the mere force of the human will. One may 
‘take fire in his bosom,” or walk ‘* upon hot coals,” 
determining boldly, I will not be burned !—but be 
burned he will. 


2 


3. The law remains the same also, and the cause 


Zo) ‘‘take fire in his bosom, and his | 
he cannot | 


BURNED., 


invariably produces its effect, unchanged by habit. 
You may take fire into your bosom, or go upon hot 
coals, a thousand times; but the thousandth time 
your clothes and your feet will as surely be burned 
as the first. You cannot become habituated to fire 
so that its inherent property will be lost—so that it 
will not burn. 

Now, my reader, sin isa fire. Its operations are 
governed, as are those of fire in the natural world, 
by fixed and immutable laws. And hence you 
cannot take it in your bosom, or go upon it; you 
cannot wantonly indulge in sin, and not suffer the 
consequences of your indulgence. You will surely 
and invariably get burned —and in different 
ways. 

As often as you indulge in any known sin, how- 
ever insignificant it may seem, you will “be 
burned,” in that you will be made thereby more 
a slaye to sin in all its forms than before. You 
will become more ready to yield to the next temp- 
tation that crosses your path. Each command of 


| this master obeyed is an additional link in the 


chain with which he binds us to his will. Each 
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concession to sin is a concession of so much power | the sphere of morals, we repeat that madness and 


to resist. 

And, again, as often as you indulge in known 
sin, you get burned, because, by your indulgence, 
you are prepared for, not only additional, as before, 
but lower and darker steps. We generally begin 
with little sins; but they prepare us for greater, 
and these for greater still. 

Satan does not make murderers inaday. They 
are the work of years. He first trains them in the 
school of indifference—then in the academy of 
envy—then in the college of hate and wicked 
animosities—until, having finished the curriculum, 
they are prepared to graduate murderers in cold 
blood. Ido not suppose that Cain killed Abel the 
first time the offering of the younger was accepted 
and preferred. He first saw the preference, and 
envied Abel for it; he saw it again, and was 
jealous of the favour shown his brother; again, 
and hated him; again, and killed him. 
sin burns. It leads us from a less to a greater. 
Little sins are doors and gateways to the descending 
halls and lower rooms of great ones. We begin 
with idle words to study profanity. Robbers com- 
mence in childhood with stealing pins. In many a 
sparkling wine-glass has been pictured a drunkard’s 
grave. Satan’s bitterest cups haye always an 
attractive handle. 

And thus, because sin comes to us often in a 
form so attractive, and by less we are prepared for 
greater, we cannot commit sin, in a form however 
trivial it may seem, and not suffer the conse- 
quences of the commission. As a law, invariable 
and fixed, in the domain of moral action, sin will 
burn. 

To apply the important principles to which 
reference has been made, we cannot escape the 
operation of this moral law, 

1. From ignorance. As well might we expect 
the little child, still ignorant of their nature, to 
take in its bosom burning coals, and, .because 
ignorant, pass unharmed, as that he who takes this 
moral fire ignorantly in his hands, sins—knowing 
not his sin—should pass the ordeal untouched. 
Just as universally and invariably as in nature fire 
burns, in morals sin consumes and accomplishes its 
work, It is a cause, as often as you come in con- 
tact with which, the effect will be produced. 

2. Neither can we sect aside this principle of 
morality by the determination of our own will. 
Yet we are yery ant to try it. We would pro- 
nounce the man who should grasp a paleanfall of 
fire and place it in his bosom, decla1 “T will 
not be burned,” And yet, in 


mg, 


a madman or a fool. 


And thus | 


| 


that folly again and again. 

It is the underlying principle of all human 
systems of reform. Man—man in all his weakness, 
in all his proneness to sin, determines upon refor- 
mation. ‘‘ My life, thus far, has not been such as 


| I could wish, as I shall desire it should have been 


| when I come to die. 





Henceforth I must do better. 
I will lead a different and better life. I will stop 
this sin or that. I will not drink, or swear, or 
cheat, as the case may be. I will be temperate, 
truthful, honest.” Resolutions the best, and yet 
worthless. That man leayes out God. Heis silent 
touching the cross. He is taking fire in his bosom 
—he is going upon hot coals—boasting the while, 
**Lo! I will not be burned!” 

Or, under another phase of experience, we often 
yield to sin in one form or another, determined 
that that shall be the limit of our indulgence—that 
we will go no farther—that we will speak an idle 
word, but that we will never swear—that we will 
convey wrong impressions, but never lie—that we 
will envy and hate, but never kill. We are pro- 
bably sincere in these purposes of heart; but our 
folly is like that of him who should place the torch 
to the dwelling in the city’s street, resolved that 
the building he ignites alone shall be burned. We 
can bring certain elements into operation, which, 
the moment we haye done so, are for ever beyond 
our control. It was with the incendiary whether 
the act of ignition should be performed ; when he 
applied the match, it was with God when and where 
the flames should stop. And so it may be with us, 
whether we shall yield to one form of sin or another 
now; but, if we do, it is with God what the 
terrible consequences shall be—with Him to what 
extent the flame shall consume. 

3. And, in accordance with the third principle, 
we cannot become so habituated or accustomed to 
sin that its invariable effect shall not be produced 
—that this fire may not burn. Continuance in sin 
is like the progress of some falling body: not only 
farther down now than a moment before, but, while 
falling, acquiring additional momentum to increase 
its velocity the moment that follows. Accustomed 
to sin, we, with each offence, are farther from God; 
but, at the same time also, the impelling power is 
increased, and we are hurled more rapidly on. And 
that the burn—the terrible consequent—the 
inevitable award. Such is habit in sin. Though 
you have often done it be agit you cannot take 
—you cannot go upon these 
thes and your feet not be 


is 


this fire in your bosom 
hot coals, and your clot 
burned. 
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THE SAILORS 


I. 


,,HROUGH February’s misty shrouds 
I watched the sun’s first ray ; 

I saw it kiss the blushing clouds, 
And speed on its earthward way ; 

Till, wearying of its glorious race, 
On a snowdrop’s brow it fell, 

Bright as a penitent’s tear of grace, 

Or the light of prayer on a saintly face, 

At the sound of the Sabbath bell. 





Then sprang the lark, like a shaft of song, 
Up to the far, blue sky ; 

And the earth trembled to prolong 
The echoing melody : 

Till the daisy buds on the tall hill crests 
Peeped through their silver bars, 

And from beneath their silky vests 

There glanced a thousand golden breasts 
That twinkled like the stars. 


And, oh! I deemed that life was sweet, 
And took my hasty way, 

Brushing, with love’s impatient feet, 
The hoary rime away : 

For I thought of another—you understand— 
Of one I had asked to be mine ; 


Of asweet white brow, and a small white hand, | 


That had brought me back to my native land 
To claim a Valentine. 


I pictured how those soft, large eyes 
Would fill with tears of joy, 

And how the rich, deep blush would rise 
As she kissed her sailor boy. 

What mattered now the three long years, 
And the dangers of the sea ? 

We would smile at all our early fears, 

As we blessed each other through our tears, 
My Valentine and me. 


VALENTINE. 


II. 

In yonder hedge, where the wild rose grew, 
There is nought but a leafless thorn ; 

And the sweetbriar, too, that rayish’d the dew, 
Hangs scentless and forlorn ; 

And the vanishing breath of the violet flowers, 
And the kiss of the woodbine spray, 

That spread a spell o’er the twilight hours, 

And charmed our feet to their fragrant bowers, 
Can you tell me where are they ? 


The finch that would so sweetly rail 
At its mate in the greenwood tree, 
And the nightingale that warbled a tale 
Of sorrow and love to me; 
And the turtledove, with its tender knack 
Of cooing life away, 
And the swallow that flew with blue-bright 
back 
Close on the river’s winding track, 
Can you tell me where are they ? 


Ah, these may yet return again 
In the budding days of spring; 

The soft refrain of the night-bird’s strain, 
And the spices the woodbines fling. 

It was not them I meant, you know; 
I spoke beneath a veil: 

For a gentler song is hush’d below, 

And a sweeter flower is gone, I trow, 
Than ever blessed the gale. 


My bird has flown its nest for aye— 

My flower has bloomed its last ; 
It faded away like a rose on a spray, 

When the withered leaves were cast. 
The snow that lies on that narrow bed 

Shall pass ere the summer hours; 
But the snow that gathers upon my head 
Shall remain till they lay me with my dead, 

seneath the churchyard flowers. 
A. W. BurTier. 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG, 


A BRAVE UNCLE. 


vf Y father and mother both died 
when I was an infant, and I was 
consigned to the guardianship of 
a dear old uncle, who watched 

- over me with the care of a 
His valuable precepts and kind advice 





parent. 
have often saved me from moral degradation, for 
they were tendered so lovingly, that I could have | 
no doubt that they were intended solely for my 


| welfare, 


He never debarred me any reasonable 
pleasure, and had such a happy knack of making 
my studies agreeable, that instead of these being 
irksome, as most boys believe, it was always 4 
delight to me to take my book in hand, and hear 
my dear, kind uncle’s explanation of any passage 
which I had found difficult at school. He was @ 
retired army officer, and every one loved to hear 
him relate anecdotes of the camp and the field, 
which he did without any egotism, avoiding, upon 
all occasions, making himself the hero of his stories. 











SEY 
\ 





‘* We would smile at all our early fears, 
As we blessed each other through our tears, 


My Valentine and me.”"—p, 392. 
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Well, I am not going to recount his moral virtues, 
but, as his body has been consigned to the tomb, I 
like to rake up reminiscences of my dear relative, 


that he may liye, not only in my memory, but in | 
that of others; and thus I will endeavour to give 


you some idea of his personal courage, by relating 
to you an heroic act, which saved his nephew from 
an untimely death. 


After some difficulty and much study on my) 
part, for I had not over-much natural ability, I | 


passed my examination for the civil service, and 
was attached to the engineering department. I 
was ordered, with several others, to Aberystwith, 
in South Wales, to make a survey of that rugged 
coast. My dear uncle, who always liked to have 
me near him, took this opportunity of visiting 
that fashionable watering-place. He was then 
about fifty-six years of age, but he would rise at 
six o’clock in the morning, and accompany us 
throughout the day. In many parts of this coast 
the rocks far overhang the sea, the hollow below 
being formed by the constant rush of the tide and 
currents, which are unusually strong here. I 
was never afraid of being light-headed, and there- 
fore would run with the chain over proclivities 
200 feet above the sea, an act that made others 
shudder. My dear old uncle would flatter my 
courage, and say, ‘‘I am glad engineering is not 
my vocation, but it is fitted for young folks like 
you. Youth is the time to overcome difficulties. 
When you get to my age, somehow your courage 
forsakes you, and you cling to life more strongly 
than when you have a greater number of years 
before you.” 

The next day after he had made this observa- 
tion, my uncle had accompanied us over Constitu- 
tion Hill. All the way up he had puffed and 
blown, and talked of age and its power over him. 
We reached ‘the top, and then our duties com- 
menced. My uncle sat himself down underneath 
the only tree that could afford a shelter from the 
broiling sun. We had advanced some distance 
over huge crags, and I, being more venturesome 
than usual, had got to the uttermost peak, when, 
horror of horrors! the rock gave underneath my 
feet, and I went down some twenty feet. Hero a 


gorse-bush growing at the side intercepted my fall. | 
sped it with a death-like grip, and found just | 





29 eth 
c= 


a tooting, and that was all. I looked: there was 


the sea, at least fifty fect below me, beating its | 


angry waves against the base of the rock. I looked 


above, and all was dark, for the overhanging cliff 


projected so far, that to clamber up it was an im- 
possibility, and a communication with my friends 


seemed also impossible. Presently a stentorian 


voice cried out, in a kind of assumed careless tone— 
‘“‘ Halloo, Ned! where are you ?” 
‘Just under this projection, uncle; but I can’t 
get either up or down.” 


“Courage, lad—courage!” my dear old uncle 
cried. ‘‘Hold on, Ned: it will be all right.” 


if he were once more in command of his company, 
Every now and then he would speak some en- 
couraging words to me, such as, ‘‘ The ropes are 
coming, lad: it’s all right; no danger, my boy, so 
| long as you hold on.” And so the time passed—I 
thought it an age. My strength seemed to fail me, 
for I was obliged to keep myself in a perpendicular 
position : tho little foothold I had would allow of 
nothing else; and even to do this I had to keepa 
| firm grasp of the prickly gorse. Presently I heard 
my uncle say, ‘“‘ Thank God, it’s come ;” and then 
there were preparations ordered with military pre- 
cision, and then an encouraging shout from the 
good old man; and, afterwards, it was, ‘‘ Here I 
am, Ned! I am coming myself, to see what it is all 
about.” ‘Then the “Here I am, Ned,” came nearer 
and nearer to me, and over the projecting rock it 
came. Then I heard the call, ‘‘ Lower, lower, 
lower,” and then the dear face from whence 
the sound emanated was distinctly visible. The 
moment he saw me he said, * All right, Ned—all 
right, boy;” but, rather tremulously, he shouted, 
‘* Above !—see the boats are all right!” and down, 
| further down, came my dear old uncle. He tried 
| to be bluff, but I saw it was an effort. Presently 
| he said, ‘ Will that spot hold two, Ned?” 
| “I think so, uncle; but there is scarcely room 
| for two to place thajr fect.” 

He saw, in a moment, that for those above to pull 
up was impossible, so he placed his foot near mine; 
he also caught hold of the gorse-bush, and, witha 
military air, he said, ‘‘ Draw up the rope.” He 
then turned to me, saying, ‘‘ God will help us, my 
dear boy.” One inward prayer. ‘‘ Now, courage, 
lad. Place your foot against the rock, and spring 
with me; there are boats at the bottom, my dear 
boy.” 

I did as he said, and in my flight through the 
air the word “courage” rang in my ears. Down, 
down, we went. At length we reached the water— 
| how, I know not. I had been underneath—had risen 
ito the surfaco—and the first thing I saw was a 
| white-headed man beating about in the sea. The 
first sound that caught my ears was, ‘“ Here I 
am, Ned, all right;” and, soon afterwards, an arm 
encircled me, and I was drawn into a boat. I 
was much exhausted, yet, in a halif-bewildered 
state, [remember secing my uncle kneeling down 
in the stern of the boat, with hands clasped 
together, and eyes directed to heayen, thanking 
God for my preservation. 

When we landed near the great terrace of that 
beautiful watering-place, hundreds had collected 
to meet us. ‘They would not allow my dear uncla 
to walk, but, though he declared he was quite well, 


| 





Then I heard him shouting hither and thither, ag 
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triumph to his hotel. As soon as I was fully re-| Of David and Goliath— 
covered I fell upon his neck, and thanked him| Of Christ the Holy Child— 
from my heart; but he turned to me and said,| Of children whose hosannas 
«Dear Ned, don’t thank me—give God the praise.” é Were warbled sweet and wild: 
Then we wont on our knees, and my uncle extem- | een 
: : | And how the loving Saviour 
porised a payer in which I inwardly joined, asia 
Will cherish children still, 
at its conclusion gaye a hearty amen. It was thus 1 
; =, : : And smile on those who love 
that he taught me, in all dangers and difficulties, See a 
waLires ‘ : | And try to do his will. 
to pave = trust in God, and to give thanks to | “ 
him for all | things ; | And now it is our bed-time, 
é So thankfully we'll go ; 
For there are many wand’rers 
THE WINTER EVENING. All homeless in the snow. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG ‘READERS. But first we'll sing together 
Nam > t » sons 
NAS T is a stormy evening, Our lit noe ening song, 
fe) FiOS a , 
f {| Ly And the cold wind howls without ; And praise the great Create 
Palak s . > lone § 
( f \, Rattling the northern windows, For mercies the day long. 29. 
oe Shaking the trees about. 
H SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC.—No. 5. 
- - ' 
But in this ple: asant play-room | A WICKED KING WHO REPENTED DURING HIS IMPRISON- 
We do not feel its pow’r, MENT. 
As round the fire we gather 1. The foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch. 
es >) agathoerer 0 ra frui 
For one short, cosy hour: ae - es os fruit. 
3. An instance of faith. 
- 4. The fat a, disobedie >T nas 
For nurse will tell a story, 4. ee a dis obedient prophet, 
+ 2 5 wv A CITY O ne piain,. 
Not one of ghosts and fays, } 6, An aged man aa waited for the consola f Israel. 
But taken from the Bible re eo ere wing een 
Ub LAKES Be een | 7. A cunning hunter. 
Swap ales “olde ave: | > : ° 
Sweet tales of olden days: | 8. A woman who received an answer to prayer. 
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CHAPTER LI. | 
LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


* When the heart says, sighing to be approved, 
‘Oh, could I love!’ and stops; God writeth loved.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 







5 ; 
fa! pensive face was wholly changed. There 


| had been but a few sentences spoken by 
i Mr. Nugent as they had met and parted 
—she coming to and he going from the 
house; yet they were enough for happiness. Sorrows, 
like clouds, come in varied forms; joy, like light, shines 
clear, revealing all. 

Gertrude was glad in her friend’s gladness. It had 
sometimes occurred to her that Mrs. Austwicke would 
not much longer continue Miss Hope in her present 
situation. Mr. Hope and his daughter would have a 
delicacy in remaining at the cottage after the latter had 
ceased to be employed with Gertrude. And though the 
expectation of establishing a school, with Mysie to 
assist her, had, during some time, been Marian’s 
cherished prospect for the future ; yet that plan had, as 
even Gertrude conjectured, many difficulties. Now this 
beloved companion and friend, rather than mere pre- 
ceptress, would have a home of her own—be in the very 


GN this to her eventful morning Marian’s 


| drawbac 





HONOU 


WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE, 


” ETC. ETC. 
station she was fitted to fill, and at the parsonage would 
be still almost as near to Gertrude in the future, as if 
she came daily to the Hall. Such a marriage would 
bind—not break—the ties of friendship. 

“Dear Marian, it is so seldom that all happens 
exactly as it should do,” Gertrude said. “ Are you not 
perfectly happy ?” 

“There is always in this world, dear, some little 
k,” said Marian, with a uttering s sigh, “ that 
prevents joy being too oppressive.” 

“ Drawback ! For shame, now! You are really un- 
grateful, when all falls out so delightfully, and when 
every one, as soon as it is known, will congratulate 
you.” 

“Not every one; that’s just what I cannot help 
lamenting, True. I am not, I trust, ungrateful, for I 
am very, very happy. Mr. Nugent will have my dear 
father to live with us, I always said I could not leave 
him; but in this great joy, I feel that there’s one I 
should like to know it all.” 

It was certainly true, and perhaps very natural, that 


| amid the new-born hopes of both Marian and Mysie, the 


long-lost Norman remembered 
regret, 


Just as Gertrude was about to ask a question, and 


was with increase 
‘ 
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there would probably have been a full explanation, they 
saw Dr. Griesbach coming up to the house ; and Gertrude 
ran off to Ruth’s room to prepare both the attendant 
and the patient. The latter lay in much the same 
helpless state, on the very verge of insensibility, and 
yet capable of being at times shaken by strong emotion, 
as had been the case that morning when the curate’s 


name was mentioned to her. Gertrude was scarcely | 


aware whether the poor creature saw her or not; for 
she remained motionless as the young girl stooped over 
her. 

Dr. Griesbach was first shown to Mrs, Austwicke’s 
dressing-room, and remained there talking about friends 
mutually known to both. Then followed Mrs. Aust- 
wicke’s history of her maladies, to which the Doctor did 
not quite give that patient, attentive hearing, which 
sometimes is so wonderful an attainment of a physician. 
He fidgeted about rather, and exclaimed, brusquely— 

“You were well at Scarborough, and why? You 
were out all day, and slept all night,eh? You are ill 
here, because you shut yourself up, lay on the sofa all 
day, and wake all night, eh? Walk, work, talk—I don’t 
say scold; though that in older women does instead of 


other exercise; but you are too young and lovely for | 


that. The three first will make you sleep, and that 
will make you well. Vodla tout, madame.” 

“Oh, Doctor, you're laughing! ” 

“To be sure Lam! and I advise you to join me in a 
good laugh, eh? Depend on it, you’ve just now, as 
to your health, nothing to cry at.” 

“Dr. Griesbach, I’m worried.” 

“How so? Then don’t let things worry you, ech?” 

“ That’s an impossible prescription.” 

“Pooh! Impossible is an obsolete word.” 

“Well, but let me tell you about——” 

Ves, yes; you shall tell me your worry. It may 
dissipate in telling; but first Ill see this woman.” 

Mrs. Austwicke knew the Doctor too well to attempt 
to detain him just then, and so he was shown to Ruth’s 
room. He remained there a quarter of an hour, met the 
village surgeon, who had hastened to the Hall on hear- 
ing Dr. Griesbach would see the case; and the two 
adjourned to the library for a consultation, which was 
soon over; and Mr. Austwicke, who had just been 
found by Mr. Nugent and Rupert Griesbach as they had 
sought him in the grounds, returned to welcome and 


thank his friend the Doctor. The verdict on Ruth’s | 


attack was soon given. 
“Tt’s a case that will be tedicus. As soon as she can 


travel I'll get her into St. Jude’s Hospital, and attend | 


to her myself. That’s the best course; then she may 


recover.” 
He then went, accompanied by the squire only, to the 


drawing-room, to which Mrs. Austwicke had in the ; 
meantime descended, looking already better, but still | 


with a troubled expression. Gertrude, also, was there, 
and the Doctor took both her hands in his, and, looking 
at her, said, laughing— 

“Ella told me you were spoilt as a fairy, you little 
truant; running away by inches from fairyland. Well, 
well; let’s hope you are not spoiled altogether, eh ?” 

“Stay, Doctor, with us and see,” said Gertrude, 


blushes and smiles kindling on her face. They faded 
as Mrs. Austwicke said, aside to her— 

“Gertrude, I want to speak particularly to Dr, 
Griesbach.” 

She withdrew at once, and the Doctor seemed in. 
| clined to follow, but the lady, addressing her husband 
| said— 

* Basil, the Doctor thinks I have worried myself un- 
| necessarily ; do tell him what brought us here.” 

“Till we hear more, my love, there’s no need to 
trouble Dr. Griesbach about what may be a passing 
annoyance, with which we have no concern,” said Mr, 
| Austwicke, in a vexed tone, and darting a rather severe 
glance at his wife. 

“No doubt he has read in the papers about——” 

“ My dear madam, I read only the leading articles, and 
| any political or svientific news,’ he replied; adding, 
however, as if remembering something suddenly, “ But 
| let’s see—ah! I recollect, there were some trinkets dug 
out by excavators—antiquities, eh P” 

“Nothing more or less ancient than my baby’s orna- 
ments. Aye! and, Doctor, a most shocking thing: 
; human bones, skeletons—an infant’s—and——” 
| Mrs. Austiwicke paused, and her husband reluctantly 

took up the narrative, detailing what the reader has 
been already told. 

Dr. Griesbach—though secretly annoyed with Mrs, 
Austwicke in introducing the theme, as he saw it 
was distasteful to Mr. Austwicke — was interested, 
and listened attentively; and when the lady, at the 
conclusion, said again, “ An infant’s remains.! Only 
think! And with the ornaments given to my child!” 
he saw at once that some thought, destructive of quiet, 
dwelt on Mrs. Austwicke’s mind, and that her husband 
| in vain repudiated it. 
| “Well, it’s nothing extraordinary that an infant 
| should fall or be thrown down a shaft, left so unpro- 
|tected as that was. The woman—the thief—falling 
| down may not have been at one and the same time; 
| most unlikely that it should. I think a woman and 
| child disappearing together would be certain to be 
missed. And what annoyance can the matter possibly 
be to you? Indeed, the contrary, if you value the 
trinkets. I thought they were antiquities.” 

“I’m sorry, deeply sorry, Nurse Ross is dead.” 
ie If she were alive, poor old soul, what could she say, 

my dear,’ said Mr. Austwicke, “ more than she did to 











| you on her death-bed—that she had done her duty by 
| the bairn ?” 

This was a sort of sheet anchor by which Mr. Aust- 
wicke held his wife, struggling, as she was, in her sea of 
doubts. And it did have some effect; so also had the 
‘ Doctor’s cheery words— 

* Fancies and follies go together,’ said the latter; 
“take a ride on horseback, and get rid of both, and be 
‘thankful for your beautiful Gertrude. You used to 
say,and not so long back, if she grew out of conspicuous 
littleness, you would have nothing to complain of; 
and she, pretty sprite, has obeyed you, eh? And, by 
| the way, I had almost ‘orgot; I’ve a petition to pre- 
|sent from my Ella: sne wisnes you would spare Ger- 
'trude for a month or sv this autumn, Do oblige us. 
' 
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— 
Professional matters keep me in London this season : it 
is hard on Ella; for she and I never part company.” 

Mrs. Austwicke seemed actually to catch at the idea, 
and muttered something about not being able to take 
Gertrude to Scarborough. 

“Then you consent? thank you. But I must go. 
Rupert will have a right to complain, and that’s more 
than I think you have, my dear madam.” 

With pleasant greetings they separated, and, as both 
husband and wife lingered in the drawing-room and 
watched the Doctor’s departure from the windows, Mr. 
Austwicke said, very gravely— 

“T must, once for all, Mrs. Austwicke, request that 
this topic, in the mysterious way you think proper to 
comment on it, shall be named no more. It will be all 
cleared up soon.” 

“But Dr. Griesbach is a friend of the family.” 

“Yes; and [ value him highly. But to no one will 
I have anything hinted in a way to injure Gertrude. 
I’m amazed at you! Permit me to say there’s a want 
of sense and feeling in it. Let’s have no more of it. 
I’m glad he invited the poor child; your manner 
depresses her.” 

When Mr. Austwicke, ordinarily so easy and good- 
natured, was roused, he could assume a tone that his 
wife, as well as all the family, must obey ; and that had 
all the force of contrast with his usual manner to make 
it impressive. His lady, therefore, made no reply ; but, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, swept out of the 
room, 





1 r 
CHAPTER ULII. 
TOO LATE. 
“None are all evil. Quick’ning round his heart, 
Were yet some feelings that would not depart.” 


Byroy. 
We must take our readers back a little way in our 
story. On the Saturday that Ruth had asked for a 
holiday, she had, as she said, gone to Winchester. She 
knew enough of Miss Austwicke by attending on, and 
watching that lady, to be sure she would be reluctant to 
let her go out for more than an houror two. Ever 
since she had been employed to post certain letters 
of Miss Austwicke’s, with the name and address of 
“Burke,” she was kept as closely as possible in attendance 





on her mistress. The great recommendation being not | 
any talents or aptitude she possessed, but her want of | 
one acquirement: Miss Austwicke believed she could | 
neither read nor write ; and it was a passport, if not to | 
favour, certainly to confidential employment. However, | 
on that Saturday, as we have seen, Ruth went her way, | 
and it conducted her, first to Winchester, and then to 
the men’s ward of an infirmary there, where, nearly at 
his last gasp, lay a miserable man, who for two whole days 
previously had been sinking ; and yet amid all his weak- | 
ness scarcely moved his glazing eyes from the entrance 
door of the ward which was opposite his bed. His life | 
seemed faintly to linger—stayed by the strong yearning | 
after some one he wished to see once more. 

A patient discharged two days previously had been 
paid by the dying man to carry a message to Ruth, and | 


had faithfully executed his commission, which had been 
the cause of her asking for the holiday. Not that the 
sick man had been wholly neglected by acquaintance, or 
had used no other means previously of letting her know. 
He had been visited twice during the last fortnight by 
our old acquaintance, Burke, who had taken charge of 
certain messages, and one urgent letter, written with 
great difficulty, imploring her to come; neither of 
which had been delivered. And if the more faithful 
convalescent had not gone, those hungry eyes, so soon 
to close on this world, would have failed to see what they 
languished for. In that solemn moment when death 
draws nigh, and partially lifts the veil that hides the 
awful future, so that the terrified soul shrinks back all 
unprepared for the great change—what searchings 
of heart, what unutterable dread, add to the bitter 
physical pangs of dissolution! Oh, then for the aid of 
that one almighty arm!—the only help when flesh and 
heart faileth. 

When Ruth entered the room, she saw right before 
her the fixed gaze of the weary eyes. Something 
prompted her not to lose a moment, but to rush forward 
at once. The power of vision had not left the dying 
gaze ; with a convulsive effort the man raised himself in 
the bed, threw open his arms wildly, then, with a 
gurgling moan, fell forward on his face. A nurse in 
the ward ran to help Ruth, who was lifting him eagerly. 
They laid him back on his pillow. A leaden hue spread 
over all the features; the eyes were now closed. 

“Speak to me!” faltered Ruth. 

She leaned her head against him to listen for an 
answer, and dimly heard some fluttering, broken words 
not wholly unintelligibie to her— 

“ Make —a—clean—breast —mercy—in—— 

Then came silence; a struggle heaved the chest a 
moment. She tried to place his head differently, but it 
fell heavily aside from her hands in the last rigour that 
followed. She needed no one to tell her as, looking on 
the dead, she wailed those saddest of all sad words— 
*T’m too late !—too late!” 

“Was he your husband?” inquired the nurse, com- 
passionately, as she noticed the large-framed woman 
trembling from head to foot, pale, and gasping, yet 
unable to shed a tear, or, indeed, for a moment to speak.. 

“Well, it’s a satisfaction you’ve seen him even as you 
have. I never thought he’d last out so; but come away 
—come away.” 

And Ruth was led to a little 
abutted on the ward, where 
could regain composure. 

Later in the day she looked again on the dead; and 
having been told the arrangements that were needful to 
make for the removal of the body, and the expenses of 
the funeral, she left the infirmary. 

Her usual stolid look had returned to her face, and 
the nurse, who in her avocations was not unaccustomed 
to see people who seemed to be well-to-do servants, and 
who, when they came to pay their last attentions to 
their kinsfolks, would show great reserve about them- 
selves or their employment, respected Ruth’s silence, 


? 


room of the nurse’s that 
she remained until she 


| and manifested no surprise when she heard that she 


could not attend the funeral, merely saying— 
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“But I suppose you know he’s had another friend 
besides you to visit him—an old man ?” : 

“Yes, I know. I’m going to him; he will see to 
what has to be done.” 


CHAPTER LITI. 
STRUGGLING IN THE TOILS. 
* Oh, conscience! who can stand before thy power, 


Endure thy stings and agonies one hour?” 
JOHN FLAVEL. 


Witz a look of desolation settling on her heavy features, 
Ruth had left the walls that held her dead, and sought 
among a nest of small streets in the lower part of Win- 
chester for the man Burke, who was so mixed up in 
the wretched jumble of her life. She was about to ring 
the bell at the side porch of a quaint, old, gabled house, 
partly used as a broker’s shop, that looked seamed and 
rickety with age, when her hand was arrested by the 
opening of the door, and the man she sought stood, or 
rather stooped, before her. He was more grey, bent, 
and shrivelled than when we saw him last; and the in- 
firmity, toil, or habit which had bowed his back into a 
sort of arch, necessitated his looking up so obliquely 
through his shaggy, grey air, that it increased the furtive 
keenness of his vulpine eyes. Neither spoke as they 
met. The door-step being between them, each regarded 
the other a moment in silence. But there was to the 
man’s eyes that indefinable something in the white, 
heavy face of the woman before him, that he read what 
had happened at the infirmary, and he whined out, in 
an insinuating whisper— 

“Ou, it’s sad I am; were ye in time? I was just 
going over to the Chace to get sight of ye, and let ye 
know how bad he was.” 

“< Just going !’ ’deed, are ye?” she answered, choking 
with emotion. “ And you knew he had his dead ail on 
him, and ye did not bring me a word—not one. ‘ Just 
going !’ oh, you may stay now.” Her voice failed her. 

“Whist ! Ruth, whist!” he cried, still holding the 
door in his hand, as if unwilling or afraid to let her 
enter. “Be patient, ye’ve done your part by him, if | 
ever woman did; but I canna just speak here. There’s 
lodgers and children wandering all about the house. I'll | 
meet ye at the ould place in a wee.” 

He came out of the doorway into the street, and, | 





over by solemn silence. Here the threadbare garb of 
the old man, Burke, faded to a faint brown with age, 
was so in harmony with the walls that, as he crouched 
and shambled along the walls, he was scarcely seen, 
unless, as in Ruth’s case, he was being looked for. She 
approached him, and, as he shrank into an angle, and 
rested his bent back there, not the wildest Gothic faney 
could have traced a more grotesquely vicious gurgoyle 
than he formed. As Ruth stood before him, her 
massive form quite shut him out from observation, 
Their first conversation was a series of reproaches on 
Ruth’s side, and of justification and awkward condo- 
lences on his, to which were added promises of his 
attending to the last offices of duty to the dead. His 
manner was singularly conciliatory. It was evident one 
means of holding Ruth in his power was loosened, if not 
lost, and that something like fear had crept over his 
hitherto hard, deliberate cunning. Still his power, if 
weakened, was by no means lost. The woman was 
slightly tranquillised by his words. There is something 
in the inevitable that compels submission ; and as yet 
the blow was too recent for her to feel more than its 
benumbing influence. By adroit questions, which a 
careful observer could have seen were put so as to 
satisfy himself, he discovered, evidently to his satisfac. 
tion, that she had not had one distinct sentence from 
the dying man’s lips. She did not name the broken 
words—* Make a clean breast ;” though they were well 
understood by her, and were even now sounding, and 
evermore to sound, in the depths of her being. 

So Burke said, “Get back, my friend, get ye back! 
Ye’ve done all; I’ll see to the rest; and now ye’ll have 
a chance of saving a bit for yoursel’.” 

“Dinna talk that way, man,” said she, suddenly. “I 


to death; and, what’s more, I’ll leave—I must—l’ve 
long wanted to, and I must.” 

“ Leave!” said Burke, aghast. “ What! leave a good 
home, where ye’re making yer way finely—leave the 
young leddy that loves ye!” 

“That's it. I can’t keep it up. Ile’s gone, and I 
canna e 

“Woman,” said Burke, in a hissing whisper; “ do ye 
know what I saw last Thursday ? ” 

He pointed, as he spoke, his lean and horny forefinger 





passing her before she could check her sobs and} across the city towards a hill in the distance, with a 


reply, he turned into a covered passage more quickly 
than, from his bent form and shuffling steps, might 
have been expected. One or two children, stopping 
their manufacture of dirt pies by the gutter, looked 
at Ruth as she stood, half stifled by the dull, heavy 
beating of her heart. Their gaze recalled her 
caution; she turned in an opposite direction from 
that taken by the man, passed through some better 


strong building on the summit. 

She did not answer, but she looked in the direction 
to which he pointed. 

“TI saw a man hanged there for a murder, woman 
—a murder they said he did some while a-gone.” 

“Murder !” 

“Hush! it’s an ugly word to speak, even against 2 
nine-foot thick wall. Yes; it was not clear to me, nor 


streets to where the old cathedral loomed grandly | to a many more, that the man was guilty. He might 
before her, then, through a paved side passage, emerged | ha? been an accomplice; but I saw him hanged— 


into the spacious graveyard that lies about the vener- 
able edifice. She had evidently been used to make this 
a place of meeting ; and though there is a thoroughfare 
through it in several directions, yet its space permits 


| 


hanged like a dog!”’ 

“ Well, and what’s that to.me?” she gasped, her 
white lips quivering. 

“Only this: if the squire—he’s a lawyer, you re- 





unnoticed wanderings in quiet nooks, shadowed by the | member—if the squire knew about that little matter 


stately buttresses of the grand old building, all brooded 
| 


| yonder, he’d make a hanging matter of it.” 


care na for mysel’—I’m weary of it all—weary aud sick 
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“No, no; I'd tell him all.” 

“You'd tell him all? And do you think he'd be 
such a fool—such a weak, kind-hearted fool—as I ha’ 
been, and believe you? ‘Tell Aim all! Why, what 
ye’ve done would put you in a solitary cell all your life, 
if it didn’t hang ye. know it would. But he’d 
hang ye, I say, for mur 0 

He did not finish the word; her hand was over his 
mouth, as she muttered, “You know better.” 

“TI don’t know only what ye telled me. <A pretty 
thing. Ye’ve a wean in your care, and ye get a holiday 
to see your friends, and, instead of ganging home, ye 
meet yer lover, and leave the bit bairn crawling on the 
grass for a mad woman, ye tell me, to mak’ off wi’ and 
kill. Whose word but yours is there for that? And 
ye come home to us wi’ your tale, and we hid your 
fault, and ye yoursel’ planned to take the wee bit lassie 
from your sister, and you and she planned it all. Am I 
right, eh ? ” 

“Oh, you telled us do it! I was off my heed wi’ fright, 
and heart sore for Tom’s enlisting.” 

“Hech! But, when he ‘listed, maybe he feared the 
jewels the bairn had—the costly things that were sought 
after among the servants—maybe they were useful to 
him—nae doubt, nae doubt.’ 

“Hush, man! don’t belie the dead; he never had 
them, no more than I had. I did leave the puir bairn 
laid on the grass o’ the hill-side. I did no worse till 
T ventured to put the other one in her place—which the 
marriage-lines ye know ey 
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very short 





| “T tell ye,” he saliasia osed, severely, “that’s of itself 
enough to put you hebieeen four walls for life; but 
there’s only your word ye did not murder yon bairn— 
aye, and Isabel, too (I’ve seen the day ye were jealous 
of her), and give the trinkets to him. I couldn’t tak’ 
upon me, if I were put on my oath, to say different; 
nay, if I were put on my oath, I’d be obliged—yes, I 
couldn’t help mysel’, to go against j ye. And I say -aguin, 
I saw a man hanged. there last Thursday for less 
|  Ruth’s features worked convulsively. The ‘fear of 
Burke, which she had well nigh over-mastered in the 
midst of her recent grief, returned again to crush her 
spirit. He saw his advantage, and continued, “ Keep a 
calm tongue, woman; there's naething to fear but yerse!’ 
—naething—and the bonny young leddy has her right.” 
“ And why, then, don’t you do justice? You’ve nae 
| right to threaten me,” she said, in a querulous tone. 
| “Justice! Ou, I’m no that clear the marriage- 
lines would stand in law. The lady, doubtless, thinks so. 
Besides, the lad is lost—clean gone! Justice! How is 
justice to be done? Harm may. You may tell your tale, 
and get your recompense up there.” He pointed, as he 
spoke, in the direction he had so often indicated, re- 
suming, “And the young leddie might be turned out as 
an impostor. Who’s to prove anything about her? And 
| the family would be just where they are—a daughter 
| the less, that’s all. Why should you be for upsettine 
things : the way taken is so far right? What’s the good, 


woman ?” 











(To be continued.) 
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THE QUIVER. 





T has been quaintly said, that “the eye is the gate of 
the brain;” and in that saying we find much 
truth, especially when applied to the work of education. 
Deprive the student of his sight, and he is reduced to 
the vagueness of sound and touch—the gate is closed, 
and the supplies must be craned over a lofty and stub- 
born barricade. How true it is that those only who 


have been deprived of vision know the full value of it! | 


for, is it not a fact, that too commonly the eye, as a 
medium for instruction, is discarded for perplexing 
abstractions and disconnected ideas? in simple metaphor, 


the open gate is disregarded, and there is a laborious | 
hauling over the wall. The study of geography would | 


be an abstruse and difficult one, without the aid of 
maps; it is now attractive and facile: and wherever 
appeal can be made to the eye, that mode of instruction 
should be adopted, as a ready means for simplification, 
and a sure channel to the memory. 

An historical map* now ‘before us is presented both 
in the form of a chart, to hang upon the wall, and in 
the shape ‘of an atlas, for table reference. It is a fair- 
sized square map of time and events, centuries, decades, 
and years* being represented by square divisions and 


subdivisions,'in which are marked, in larger or smaller | 
type (as ina geographical map of England are printed | 
cities, towns, and villages), the more or less important | 


events and circumstances of English history, of which 
this chart comprises a full and comprehensive record. 
As, also, in the geographical map the counties are dis- 
tinctively coloured, so also in this historical chart the 
different dynasties have their representative tint ;.and 
thus the whole is made a clear and simple study for 
the eye. 

We must congratulate Mr. Nasmith (the son, we 
believe, of the founder of City Missions) on his being 
the first projectionary historian in’ the field, and hope 
that he will be rewarded by the complete success of this 


his first labour. It is scarcely necessary to say that the | 


history of our country is a most desirable and profitable 


theme for study, especially for’ those young souls who | 


are to be the nation of the age to come, that the good 
deeds of their English ancestry may be borne in mind 
and emulated, and that the crimes and follies of the 
former generations shall be beacons to warn from the 
mire of guilt and the slough of degradation, and guides 
to point to the sure path of wisdom and the bright 
crown of honour. 


A new volume of poems by “ Quallon” cannot fail to | 


command the favourable attention of those of our 
readers who have perused his “ Leoline.” The present 
lyrics are like his former poems, graceful, fresh, and 

* “The Chronometrical Chart of the History of England” 


By David Nasmith. London: George Philip and Son, Fleet 
Street. 


t “Lyrical Fancies.”” By 8, H, Bradbury (Quallon), London: | 


Edward Moxon and Co, 
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truthful, many of them being fraught with spirit and 
genius, and, therefore, of a kind to last. 

A second series of essays, by the author of “The 
Gentle Life,’* will be welcomed by that large circle of 
admirers which the first series of this work secured, 
This second volume quite maintains the character of the 
work, The essays are upon subjects of every-day and 
homely interest. The style of composition is pure and 
simple English, depending for attraction .and power upon 
no meretricious excuse of ornament or illustration; and 
the whole work is pervaded by a devout tone of earnest 
and manly Christian feeling. 

“Mehemet the Kurd, and other Tales,”+ by Mr. 
Charles Wells, are translations of Oriental stories, one 
of which, from an Arabic MS., has never before been 
translated into any European language. The stories 
are extremely interesting, and pleasantly written, The 
translator deserves our thanks for thus placing within 
our reach some of the prettiest Eastern fairy tales 
which it has ever been our lot to read. 

“A Walk From London to Land’s Had and Back, 
with Notes by the Way,’t is a most delightful ac- 
count of a pedestrian tour through some of ‘the most 
interesting and picturesque’ parts of England. This 
book contains a fund of collateral information of the 
most agreeable kind, in connection with the places 
visited, and the various classes of people met with. 
Amongst other good illustrations, Mr. Harrison Weir 
contributes an exquisite animal subject. Though written 
by an American, the style and tone of the volume are 
completely devoid of anything anti-English; and the 
| author. expresses, more than once, his grateful recol- 
| lection of many and great kindnesses received while he 
was en route, 

“The Steps of Jesus: a Narrative Harmony of the 
Four Evangelists,’ § will be found to be a book both 
| useful and cheap. It is thus well adapted for Sabbath- 
school and general use; and has a further recommenda- 
tion in the exclusive employment of the text of the 
authorised version. 
| That favourite periodical of our great-grandsires, 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” || although in its 135th 
year, shows no signs of decay, but, on the contrary, has 
taken a new lease of life. The first number of the new 
series bears witness to a never-waning power to hold 
its own, and to the undeclining faculties of Sylvanus 
Urban. 

* “The Gentle Life.” Second Series. Sampson Low and Co. 
| +t “Mehemet the Kurd, and other Tales." By Charles Wells. 
Bell and Daldy. 
¢ ‘“*A Walk From London to Land’s End and Back. With Notes 
| by the Way.” By Elihu Burritt. Sampson Low and Co. 
| 
| 








§ “The Steps of Jesus: a Narrative Harmony of the Four 
Evangelists.” By Robert Mimpriss. Third Edition, London: 
S. W. Partridge. 

| “*The Gentleman’s Magazine, and Historical Review.” New 
| Series, London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co, 
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